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HE ALL-IMPORTANT HOUR of our convention is approaching. We 

trust that every local union that can possibly do so will be there in its 
full strength in order to help in forwarding not only the great work of 
our organization but also to help stabilize and solidify, if possible, the 
labor movement in general by helping in the enactment of progressive 
legislation to govern us for the next five years. 


TTT 


LOCAL UNION that refuses to be represented at the convention has 

no right to kick, growl or find fault about anything that takes place 
at the convention. Our conventions are held but once every five years, so 
each local union should have its representative there to help and take part 
in everything that is going on. At one time our convention was held 
every year. In order to economize the time was lengthened to three years, 
then to four years and after that to the five-year term. 


TTF 


LOCAL UNION surely does not have much real fighting blood in it 

if it is not able and willing to defray the expenses of a representative 
to our convention. Not only will the deliberations of the convention be 
helpful and instructive, but traveling is an education which cannot be 
received from books. Also the representatives from the different sections 
of the country, with their separate and distinct ideas, meeting and ex- 
changing ideas and thoughts, is of such great importance that it would 
pay a union to send a man to the convention so that he might bring back 
to his local the opinions and views expressed by the men from the East, 
West, North and South. 


TF 


HE UNION that tries to economize by cutting down its representa- 

tion, thereby saving a dollar for the treasury, is as far behind the 
times, in this day of progressiveness, as is the man who stints himself to 
the extent that he refuses to have his teeth taken care of so that he might 
preserve and maintain his good health, or, like the man putting the dol- 
lar in the bank, wears worn-out and broken-down shoes, taking the chance 
of contracting pneumonia. There is no man who has endeavored to econo- 
mize for the International any more than has the writer. There is no 
man who likes to see our locals economize more than does your General 
President, but false economy just as surely destroys the usefulness of an 
organization as it does the tissues of a human frame. 
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Future of the American Federation 


of Labor 


Waar of the future of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor? This is a 
question I approach with most sin- 
cere confidence. It is not necessary 
to make an argument. It is only 
necessary to give facts. From those 
facts it can readily be seen what the 
future of the American Federation of 
Labor will be. 

The American Federation of Labor 
is a human vehicle for the advance- 
ment of humanity. Its principles are 
based on what is good for humanity. 
There was never a time when such 
an organization was not sorely 
needed. And there never will be a 
time when the American Federation 
of Labor will not be necessary for 
the welfare of the wage earner. For 
there always will be the weak to pro- 
tect and the strong to aid in gaining 
more and more of the things that 
make life worth while. 

In ancient times when practically 
all the people were slaves the strug- 
gle for freedom was slow. The mas- 
ters held the power of life and death 
over the slaves. The slaves could not 
worship in the same religion as their 
masters. Universally in those days 
the masters worshipped an idol, a 
star or some inanimate thing which 
their superstition led them to believe 
would prepare them for their after 
life. Therefore, the slaves gradually 
drifted into a human religion, which 
had as its basis the brotherhood of 
man. 

As century after century passed 
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the slaves who had become freedmen 
began to form what was then known 
as collegias. These were really the 
earliest forms of trade unions. Some 
collegias confined their activities to 
caring for the sick and burying the 
dead. The existence of other activi- 
ties depended upon the freedom given 
them by the rulers. 

From the collegias of those days 
have grown the trade unions of to- 
day, and the principle still foremost 
is the striving for the brotherhood of 
man, for a higher and better life for 
all. 

But the conditions of the present 
day were brought about only through 
centuries of struggles and sacrifices. 
But these struggles and sacrifices 
were made by organizations of men 
of some kind. 

It is only necessary to go back a 
few hundred years to know what the 
working people suffered. From 1350 
to 1825 England had what is known 
as the “statutes of laborers.” They 
were based practically on the asser- 
tion that laborers were little better 
than slaves. Their wages, sometimes 
a penny a day, were fixed for them, 
and if they received more or asked 
for more the penalty was the pillory 
for the first offense, for the next the 
loss of an ear and for the third some- 
times death. 

In 1562 English justices of the 
peace were empowered to fix the 
wages of all mechanics and laborers 
and the hours they should work. The 
laws provided that no one could act 
as a journeyman in any “craft, mys- 
tery or occupation,” until he had 
served an apprenticeship of seven 
years. Notwithstanding the activi- 
ties of the English workers that law 
was not repealed until 1895. 

In 1720 a law was enacted in Eng- 
land declaring “all agreements be- 
tween journeymen tailors for ad- 
vancing their wages or for lessening 
their usual hours of work to be null 
and void.” Violation of this law 
meant imprisonment. The hours of 





labor those days were from 6 a. m. to 
8 p. m, with less than an hour for 
dinner. 

In the eighteenth century many 
decisions were handed down both in 
England and America which held that 
an agreement among workmen to col- 
lectively cease work for the purpose 
of securing increases in wages was 
an indictable conspiracy. Soon after 
the courts of this country began to 
see that this doctrine was not sound 
and they gradually accepted the right 
of the wage earners to combine for 
the purpose of bettering their work- 
ing conditions. But this did not come 


_ until after long years of agitation by 


isolated groups of wage workers. 

In 1884 the Maryland legislature 
authorized the organization of trade 
unions and declared their object to be 
“to promote the well being of the 
members in their every day life and 
for mutual assistance in securing the 
most favorable conditions for the 
labor of their members.” The same 
legislature enacted a law which pro- 
vided that “an agreement or combi- 
nation by two or more persons to do, 
or procure to be done, any act in con- 
templation or furtherance of a trade 
dispute between employers and work- 
men, shall not be indictable as a con- 
spiracy, if such act committed by one 
person would not be punishable as an 
offense.” 


In 1886 congress enacted a law to 
legalize the incorporation of ‘“na- 
tional trade unions.” This was taken 
to be a trap, as it was evident that 
the object of those who supported the 
passage of the law was to place trade 
unions in a position where they could 
be proceeded against in the courts. 
This law, however, gave labor the 
right to organize; to regulate wages, 
hours of labor and the conditions of 
labor, and for the protection of indi- 
vidual rights in the prosecution of 
labor. The effect of this law, as in 
that enacted in Maryland in 1884, was 
to remove the common law disability 
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of combination to raise the wages and 
establish working conditions. 

While the Sherman anti-trust act 
of 1890 was said by its supporters 
not to affect labor, still it was used 
afterwards almost entirely against 
the wage earners. Then came the 
Clayton act of 1914, which declared 
that the “labor of a human being is 
not a commodity or article of com- 
merce.” It also provided for jury 
trials in certain contempt cases. The 
Clayton law was enacted in 1914, but 
the Federal judges paid little atten- 
tion to it. But the agitation kept up 
by Labor was so persistent and ag- 
gressive that the Supreme Court of 
the United States finally decided that 
jury trials in contempt cases, as pro- 
vided in the Clayton act, were consti- 
tutional. 

These few milestones along the 
pathway from slavery to the present 
time are merely given to show the 
work labor has had and still has to do. 

The American Federation of Labor 
does not believe in revolution. It be- 
lieves in evolution. It asks legisla- 
tive bodies for nothing that it can do 
for itself. It is non-partisan in poli- 
tics but partisan as to principle, the 
principle of equal rights and freedom. 

The organization of the American 
Federation of Labor was not for the 
purpose of simply forming an organ- 
ization. It was organized under com- 
pulsion for self-protection, as the 
wage earners realized that the better- 
ment of their economic condition was 
a national as well as a local issue. At 
first because of oppression and autoc- 
racy in industry, which was then so 
prevalent, individuals were compelled 
to unite in local unions. Then as 
their perspective became wider they 
saw it was necessary to establish na- 
tional organizations of their crafts. 
Then came the American Federation 
of Labor. 

The aim of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is for the advancement 
not only of the wage earners and peo- 
ple generally of this country, but of 


the entire world, in fact for all hu- 
manity.—William Green, President, 
American Federation of Labor. 


Wages and Hours of Labor in the 
Boot and Shoe Industry 


The United States Department of 
Labor, through the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, has just issued Bulletin 
Number 374, on wages and hours of 
labor in the boot and shoe industry 
for the years 1907 to 1924. Sum- 
mary figures were published in the 
June, 1924, Monthly Labor Review. 

Data used in compiling the bulletin 
were obtained by agents of the Bu- 
reau directly from the records of rep- 
resentative establishments in sixteen 
States, in which the manufacturing 
of boots and shoes is of material im- 
portance. Averages for 1924 are pre- 
sented by occupation and State for 
27,144 males and 18,316 females. 

The wage peak in the industry was 
reached in 1920, at which time aver- 
age hourly earnings were two and 
one-third times the 1913 average, and 
two and one-half times the 1910 aver- 
age. Between 1920 and 1922 average 
hourly earnings decreased about 10 
per cent, and between 1922 and 1924, 
increased approximately 3 per cent. 
Regular or customary working- hours 
per week decreased 11. per cent be- 
tween 1913 and 1924. 

The 1924 average full time earn- 
ings per week of male employes in 
specified occupations, range from 
$15.26 for sock liners in the finishing 
department to $45.24 for Goodyear 
welters in the bottoming department. - 
The occupational weekly averages of 
females range from $12.85 for chan- 
nel openers and channel closers in the 
bottoming department to $25.64 for 
vampers in the fitting department. 

The 1924 average regular or cus- 
tomary hours per week by States 
range from 47.8 in Massachusetts to 
53.3 in Maine. 

During the year ending December 
31, 1923, 105 of the 106 factories cov- 
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ered in the bulletin were in operation 
on an average of 290 days. One fac- 
tory began operation in May, 1923. 

(Notice wages for women. This is 
‘a government report. Milk and bak- 
ery drivers earn more than those 
highly-skilled workmen. Shoework- 
ers outside of New England get much 
lower wages. These figures are for 
1923. Conditions have not improved. 
—Editor.) 





Education the Great World Power 


At one time education was solely 
the heritage of a few spoiled darlings 
of fortune, with tutors and govern- 
esses tied to their footsteps. Under 


that system of education nothing was . 


provided for the child of the people: 
for him there was nothing but neg- 
lect. 

Granted that the father and 
mother are the natural preceptors of 
their children, under such an order 
the parents were compelled to labor 
every hour of the day in order to se- 
cure food and clothing for them. To 
the people food and clothing must 
take precedence to education. 

Trade unionism, by the organiza- 
tion of productive forces and enlarg- 
ing labor’s share of the distribution 
of the fruits of labor, not only as- 
sured food and clothing, shelter and 
comfort to itself, but also laid the 
corner-stone for our democratic edu- 
cational institutions. It conceived 
and struggled for a system of educa- 
tion and training by which all the 
forces of the body are developed, 
while the faculties of the mind re- 
ceive the highest possible culture. 

Society today understands that its 
prosperity depends upon the capacity 
of each one of its members. All, 
therefore, aspire to see their children 
reach the highest degree of knowl- 
edge and training required in their 
active productive lives. Progress 
a become a passion with the peo- 
ple. 

Man being the most perfect being 





created on the planet, to lavish care 
upon him is the first duty of society. 
He is the precious instrument of la- 
bor. He must be maintained in 
health, in comfort, and the develop- 
ment of all his forces—physical, in- 
tellectual, industrial and moral — 
must be assured. 


The education and training that is 
lavished on the children of the people 
is the first wealth that is donated to 
them. In so doing society has taken 
care that every talent, every capacity 
will have a chance to develop itself. 
Thus each individual is more readily 
afforded the opportunity to raise him- 
self to the rank and fortune which 
his merits assign to him in the world. 

Having made for this social and 
educational advancement in child life, 
the trade union movement is now en- 
gaged in an enlarged educational pro- 
gram. Heretofore labor has submit- 
ted to the dominion of slavery and 
serfdom, and is still largely under the 
control and authority of contractor, 
employers and overseers. Labor be- 
lieves it is destined to rise to the dig- 
nity of society membership in indus- 
try wherein it shall share the inter- 
ests of the entire industry and toil 
without fear of individual tyranny 
and wherein the worker may rely 
upon the justice of his peers. 


The time will come when the work- 
er’s voice shall be heard in all discus- 
sions and resolutions touching his la- 
bor and life and when no decisions 
will be imposed upon him in any re- 
lationship, save those sanctioned by 
the councils of whose members he has 
helped to elect. 

Professions distinguish themselves 
by their character of general useful- 
ness and rise in dignity by their in- 
dependence. The workers need not 
admit of oppression, dependence nor 
servitude. They, too, may strengthen 
their character by their general use- 
fulness and rise to equal dignity by 
their independence. All may secure 
liberty of individual initiative and at- 
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tain their full development of facul- 
ties. Eventually conditions of labor 
will be Iess burdened by the elements 
of force and compulsion and the idea 
of work will assume an enlarging 
degree of pleasure and satisfaction. 

Here, then, trade unionism is em- 
barking in a field of human endeavor 
the importance of which is under- 
stood by only a few and underesti- 
mated by the overwhelming many. 
Nevertheless its work and progress 
is going onward and forward, and like 
the constant drop of water dripping 
on a rock, is proceeding slowly but 
surely to remove the heritage of 
wealth and power of a few spoiled 
darlings of fortunes in the industrial 
world and make it the common herit- 
age of all—Photo Engravers. 


What Kind of Public Sentiment? 


In discussing wage differences be- 
tween anthracite operators and mine 
workers, a Washington correspond- 
ent says: 

“The biggest weapon which the 
president has at his command today 








- in any efforts he may make to bring 


about an adjustment of the contro- 
versy over anthracite is the force of 
public sentiment.” 

To the above, workers will ask: 
What kind of public sentiment? 

Is it to be another wave of terror- 
ism that marked the nation-wide steel 
strike? That strike was caused by 
the steel trust’s refusal to meet a 
committee of its workers to discuss 
working grievances. 

At that time Judge Gary said he 
favored the “open shop”—he wanted 
to bargain with each individual work- 
er. He refused to recognize any form 
of collective action by his employes. 

The steel trust did not dare go be- 
fore the public with the truth. In- 
stead the public was terrorized by the 
story that was shouted from every 
side: “The government is in dan- 
ger.” 

Is that the brand of public senti- 


ment that is to be used against the 
miners ? 

The steel trust’s tactics were re- 
peated in the shop men’s strike, and 
this made it possible for Daugherty, 
then attorney general, to use every 
power of government to aid the rail- 
road managers. 

Is the Daugherty hullabaloo to be 
repeated in the present instance? 

A public sentiment is necessary in 
the present controversy, but not the 
kind that was manufactured by Gary 
and Daugherty. 

Facts on the mine situation are at 
the disposal of the government and 
all others who seek the truth. The 
United States coal commission inves- 
tigated this question for more than a 
year at an expense of $600,000. Those 
who were loudest in their claim for 
these facts, now ignore them. 

That commission reported on the 
average low wage of miners, the ap- 
palling fatalities and accidents in this 
industry and the surplus workers who 
are lured into an industry that is 
overdeveloped—that has too many 
workings to supply a fixed demand. 

Public sentiment, based on facts, 
should be welcomed by every one. 

A public sentiment that is manu- 
factured by privilege is not only un- 
fair, but it is unhealthy. It indicates 
that too much power is in the hands 
of a few and it intensifies an issue 
that must eventually be squarely and 
honestly faced.—News Letter. 





U. S. Steel Corporation’s Anti- 
Union Policy Uncovered 


In his recent book on the “Labor 
Policy of the United States Steel Cor- . 
poration,” Dr. Charles A. Gulick, Jr., 
instructor of economics in Columbia 
University, New York City, reaches 
the conclusion that the corporation 
deliberately uses its welfare work to 
combat trade unions. 

After declaring that the corpora- 
tion “refuses” the “legitimate claim 
of workmen to bargain collectively 
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concerning wages, hours, and condi- 
tions of work,” Dr. Gulick takes up 
the concern’s housing plan, pension 
system, and employe stock ownership 
scheme as typical welfare work used 
against labor organization. 


“Since housing programs furnish 
ideal weapons for crushing organiza- 
tion campaigns,” declares Dr. Gulick, 
“in localities where a considerable 
portion of the corporation’s employes 
live in company houses those employ- 
es can not be as independent as if 
they were living in their own homes. 


“Even more obviously available for 
fighting unions and for limiting inde- 
pendence and initiative is the stock 
subscription plan. 

“The buyer gains most, not by re- 
taining his shares permanently, but 
by holding them no more than the 
five years during which he receives 
extra dividends and accumulates an 
interest in the fund created by the 
failure of some subscribers to qualify 
for the extra dividends. 

“In order to qualify the subscriber 
must have been ‘continuously in the 
employ’ of the corporation or one of 
its subsidiaries in the year preceding 
the payment of the extra dividend 
and must have ‘shown a proper inter- 
est in its welfare and progress,’ or, 
as otherwise stated in the 1909 cir- 
cular, must exhibit ‘a letter from a 
proper official showing that he has 
worked to promote the best interests 
of the company.’ 

“Tt is difficult for any one who has 
studied the history of the corporation 
to believe that such a letter would be 
given to a man who was in any way 
‘contaminated’ with unionism. 

“It is even more difficult for anyone 
to study this particular scheme with- 
out realizing that it is something 
more than a pure stock-owning prop- 
osition. 

“Permanent retention of the stock 
is not encouraged; on the contrary, 
there is a high premium on the policy 
of rapid turnover of the shares. 
“But this rapid turnover of shares 





is not calculated to result in a simi- 
larly rapid turnover of men; on the 
contrary again, it is admirably calcu- 
lated to hold men in the employ of 
the corporation and to make them less 
willing to take any action the cor- 
poration officials are likely to construe 
as not conducive to the ‘welfare and 
progress’ of the corporation. 

“The pension system, likewise. 
obviously exercises a restraining in- 
fluence upon the workmen’s initiative 
and independence. 

“It will be recalled that in addition 
to other limitations the administra- 
tors of the system reserved the power 
to withhold or terminate pensions in 
case of ‘misconduct’ or any other 
cause deemed sufficient. 

“Since men were regularly dis- 
charged for joining a union, prospec- 
tive pensioners would be most likely 
to hesitate a long time before preju- 
dicing their chances for a pension by 
taking any action that might be dis- 
approved by the officials.”’—News 
Letter. 





Theory of Distributed Stock Owner-. 
ship Discredited by Wel- 
fare Council 


Washington.—The department of 
social action of the National Catholic 
Welfare Council refuses to accept the 
theory that diffusion of stock owner- 
ship, as now practiced by large cor- 
porations, means a lessening of the 
power of capitalists, and that it will 
install industrial democracy. 

Various economists and publicists 
claim that employes’ stock ownership 
and other forms of popular owner- 
ship of stock marks the downfall of 
plutocracy, and is the foundation for 
co-operatives and guilds. 

“The facts, however, justify no 
such optimism,” says the department 
of social action’s weekly bulletin. 
“Though the savings, insurance poli- 
cies and investments of the masses of 
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city people are greater, the rich, also, 
have more wealth. 

“What is of more importance, 
much of their increased wealth is in 
money and not property. 

“Even when the people have in- 
vested their money in stocks or cor- 
porations, it has brought them no 
control. They have invested largely 
in the stock of railroads, street car, 
gas, electric light and telephone com- 
panies, as a result of campaigns 
among employes and consumers. In 
consequence these public utilities are 
controlled by the same men as before, 
and they do not need to own as much 
stock to give them control. In addi- 
tion, new friends are enlisted against 
rate cuts, wage demands and govern- 
ment ownership proposals. 

“The small stock owners are mere 
absentee investors, powerless now as 
ewners to control in the slightest the 
direction of their property.”—News 
Letter. 


What the Workers Want 


A question often asked, especially 
by those who have little or no under- 
standing of the Trade Union Move- 
ment, is: What do the workers 
want? Well, it’s a fair question. 
What do the workers, particularly 
organized workers, want? The an- 
swer is simple. First, because it is 
decreed that “man shall earn his 
bread by the sweat of his brow,” the 
workers want employment; that is to 
say, an opportunity to earn a living 
for themselves and their families. 
Naturally they are entitled to this 
right, but under our present order 
of society it is a right often denied. 

Then, the worker wants his em- 
ployment stabilized. In other words, 
he wants steady employment. He 
wants to bring about a condition 
whereby he will not feel that each 
day’s work may be his last. He 
wants unemployment minimized, and 
for this reason favors Unemployment 
Insurance. 





Then, he wants his daily working 
hours reduced to certainly not more 
than eight, for five days of the week 
and four. on Saturday. To state it 
differently, he wants to work not 
more than forty-four hours per week._ 

For his labor he wants the highest 
rate of pay possible, or to put it an- 
other way, he wants his full share of 
the wealth he helps to produce. He 
wants to be employed in surroundings 
as comfortable as the nature of his 
employment will permit. He de- 
mands sanitary workshops, properly 
ventilated. He demands protection 
against unnecessary risk. He de- 
demands the right to organize with 
his fellows and the right to negotiate 
with his employer through represen- 
tatives of his own choosing. He wants 
compensation laws passed for his and 
his family’s protection. He wants to 
enjoy that full measure of freedom 
guaranteed all citizens of a free coun- 
try. He wants the right to live and 
let live. He wants to enjoy life to the 
fullest extent, as his Creator intended 
he should, but which he finds it diffi- 
cult to do under our present indus- 
trial system. 

These are a few of the things the 
workers want, and which through 
their trade union movement they 
seek to attain. So far partial suc- 
cess has crowned their efforts, but a 
complete realization of their desires 
will come only when they all are 
joined together in a common cause. 
Then and then only will the workers 
obtain those things they want, and 
to which they are justly entitled.— 
Machinists’ Journal. 





What is the age of the oldest horse 
in the world? 

“Clover,” known as the “oldest 
horse in the world,” died at the age 
of 51 years, April 26, 1924, at Cata- 
wissa, Pa. “Steve,” a bay horse, 
seventeen hands high, was 45 years 
old on September 23, 1924, and was 
enjoying ground oats in a stable in 
Jersey City, N. J. 








@ EDITORIAL @} 


(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


Business; generally, continues dull and many of our members, especially 
those employed in the trucking business in the middle and eastern states, 
are still out of work. In the middle west crops are extra good at this 
particular time and all reports from agricultural sources indicate a boun- 
teous harvest. 

In the manufacturing line of industry many men are out of employ- 
ment, many machine shops are shut down, and the industry generally is 
lifeless. The textile industry in the eastern states is working about 50 
per cenit. The shoe industry is not much better. The clothing industry 
is employed about 95 per cent. The automobile industry, which has been 
going good for the past three months, is now gradually slowing down, and 
in another month or two, the summer rush being over, will also be dull. 
Coal teamsters are pretty well employed because coal for the winter is 
being put into many homes and public institutions, but other lines of our 
craft, with the exception of the bakery and milk wagon drivers, are still 
much duller than in other years at this season. 

Everyone in the business world seems to be quite hopeful that things 
will begin to pick up around September and October. At any rate, it is 
felt pretty generally amongst manufacturing industries that conditions 
cannot be much worse and that they may improve. 

It behooves every man working at the present time to consider the 
situation carefully before bringing about anything that might cause a 
stoppage of work. There is no question but that business generally has 
been hard hit from a financial standpoint during the past year, but the 
average business man who made money during the war, and the years 
preceding the war, bases, or expects, his earnings, or profits, at the pres- 
ent time, to equal the maximum obtaining during those prosperous years, 
and considers conditions serious unless enormous profits continue to flow 
in; whereas, as a matter of fact, in all of the history of our country, lean 
years have followed the fat years. The great profits or at least part of 
them, taken out of a business during the years of plenty, extending per- 
haps over a period of ten years, should be placed to the credit of the years 
when business is not so good. However, as a general thing this rule is 
not applied and just as soon as there is any dullness or slackness in busi- 
ness, or a loss in profits, orders are sent out to curtail expenses and the 
first avenue of curtailment is to reduce the salaries of the workers. 

Living conditions are about the same as they were during the war 
in so far as the toilers are concerned. The cost of living has not de- 
creased since the days of the war, and, in many instances, has increased 
slightly. Workers cannot possibly live and suffer a reduction in wages. 
Unfortunately, amongst the unorganized and those poorly organized, re- 
ductions in wages have taken place more than once since 1920, and how 
those poor people live and get anything to eat it is impossible to under- 
stand. Actual starvation does prevail amongst the workers in some in- 
dustries, especially amongst the miners, and although we have a country 
teeming with all kinds of good things, even now, during the summer 
months, privation and want prevails amongst the workers in some dis- 
tricts. However, it is safe to say that our country and the workers, al- 
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though conditions are as described above, are much better off than the 
workers in any other country in the world. 

You have no doubt noticed from the newspapers what conditions are 
in England, with a million and a half people receiving “doles” or small 
donations from the government. At least a million of those people are in- 
dividuals who are willing and anxious to work, but cannot find employ- 
ment. Then, too, there is a threatened strike amongst the miners and 
railroad workers who are determined to resist a reduction in wages. Ac- 
cording to press reports the miners in England are as bad off as they are 
in the United States as far as work is concerned. In England and Wales, 
where there are almost 600,000 miners, reports show they are working 
less than half time. In France conditions are just as bad. There is a 
general condition of discontent, unrest, dissatisfaction and disagreement 
existing in every country in Europe as a result of the unemployment pre- 
vailing. 

These are days in which the organized workers and their representa- 
tives must keep their heads and use their brains until this cloud of depres- 
sion passes over. The maintenance, preservation and strengthening of 
the trade union movement means the life and stability of the conditions 
which the workers are now enjoying. 

Let us all work together with the determination to strengthen our 
organization and take more interest in the building up of our local unions 
so that we may be in a position to defend ourselves if an attack is made 
on us by the unjust industrial enemy that is always watching and waiting 
to strike us down should an opportunity present itself. 


TT ST 


Since the adoption of the Prohibition Amendment to our Constitution I 
have refrained from saying anything on that subject because it is some- 
what similar to the religious question and statements made one way or _ 
the other are sometimes misunderstood and misinterpreted, and I do not 
now intend to express an opinion one way or the other because I believe 
every man has a right to decide for himself what his policy shall be on 
this question, but recent investigations have been of such a nature that 
any individual coming in touch with public affairs cannot but notice the 
changes that are taking place from day to day. 

To the average person, apparently, it seems as though the govern- 
ment is weakening somewhat in the enforcement of this law and is prac- 
tically admitting that it is impossible to enforce said law. 

There is no question but what the old-time saloon was a curse to the 
average working family. I refer to the hell-holes that existed and where 
crime and wretchedness obtained. There is also no question or doubt in 
the mind of any man who travels through the country and is capable of 
understanding the conditions surrounding him, who reads the newspapers 
and magazines, but what there is an awful condition of debauchery, mur- 
der and crime prevailing as a result of the present condition in reference 
to the prohibition law. 

In nearly every city and town of any size there are hordes of unde- 
sirables becoming rich on bootlegging liquor, either manufactured from 
chemical concoctions or smuggled into the United States. In Chicago near- 
ly all of the gunmen have left every other vocation and have gone into 
the bootlegging business. In New York the same condition obtains. Jail 
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sentences, or threatened jail sentences, on the part of the government, 
seem to have no effect whatever. Sometimes disputes arise between the 
bootleggers, and each side to the controversy is so jealous of its rights 
that no quarter is given and for the least infringement by one crowd on 
the jurisdiction of the other gang they take the law into their own hands, 
and often the penalty is paid by death. 

Of course, our government, or the people, could not imagine or fore- 
see such a condition at the time our Constitution was amended, nor at 
the time of the passage of the Volstead Act, which regulates the prohibi- 
tion law. 

Today, one is not confronted by the cheap, hard-looking character 
who in the beginning was recognized and known to be the cheap bootleg- 
ger, but well-dressed and apparently well-behaved young men, in many 
cities, approach the high-type business men and offer their wares for 
sale. And in our country, those with plenty of money—not the poor 
working people—desiring strong liquor, being used to it, are not going to 
give it up, and when they crave it they purchase it from those well- 
dressed, refined and polite young salesmen. In many cities those young 
men have on their lists hundreds of the most prominent business men in 
the locality in which they operate, and they do, to a certain extent, a 
square business. They bring and leave samples of their merchandise and 
said samples being approved they make their deliveries and do not de- 
mand any money unless the goods are as represented and perfectly satis- 
factory. They know their customers because they have adopted the mod- 
ern method of looking up their financial rating and no man dares double- 
cross the salesman lest he be refused the real stuff in the future, or lest 
he meet with some other form of revenge, commonly called satisfaction. 
The agent keeps his promise and carries out his agreement to the letter. 
He does not want to be doublecrossed by his customers and the drinking 
man, wanting the liquor because he loves it, soon increases his confidence 
in the agent, with the result that eventually, when the agent gets into 
serious trouble, he calls on his customer to come to his rescue. Said cus- 
tomer may be a high-class business man, an able lawyer or a political 
leader, having considerable influence with the courts, or with the officers 
having to do with the enforcement of the law. First, the customer is told 
that his name, and the names of others, at the disposal of the agent, will 
be given to the authorities, or perhaps made. public; unless he decides, 
through his influence and otherwise, to see that his old-time friend, the 
agent, is given leniency and in every other way helped in getting out of 
the trouble. So before they know where they are, substantial, clever, 
wise business men are in a very unpleasant position. 

In the State of Indiana, the purchaser of liquor is as guilty as the 
man who sells it, and the purchaser may be prosecuted in the same man- 
ner as the man who smuggles or sells the liquor and may be sentenced 
even to imprisonment. 


Recently Mr. Haynes, the Commissioner-General of Prohibition, or 
the man having charge of the enforcement of the law, has been reduced 
to a second or third-rate position and the entire work of enforcing the 
prohibition law has been delegated to one of the assistants of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Mr. Mellon. In addition to this a large part of the 
force handling this work is to be laid off and a new-force appointed which 
will be much smaller than the force handling it for the past two or three 
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years. Now then, if the government could not enforce the law with the 
old and larger force of men, how can it do so with the small force? 

The administration seems to think that the national government 
should only handle the smugglers and those who manufacture illicit liquor 
and that those who sell or peddle the liquor should be taken care of and 
prosecuted by the governments of the different states and cities. But 
there are some states, including New York, our largest state from the 
standpoint of population, that refuse to do anything along this line. 

Summing up the whole situation, it looks as though the government 
is endeavoring to soft-pedal, or pass the buck, to the different cities and 
states, which indicates that in the near future, or during.the next ad- 
ministration, there may be such a thing as the government instituting 
legislation modifying or, at least, more liberally interpreting the Vol- 
stead Act. In so far as changing the Prohibition Amendment, that is im- 
possible for years to come, if it ever can be done, and it is doubtful if it 
will ever be attempted or accomplished, but the Volstead Act, which reads 
that any beverage containing more than half of one per cent alcohol can- 
not be sold, may be changed to read that beer containing not more than 
two or three per cent alcohol may be used and shall not be considered as 
intoxicating. 

This may be the key to the solution and beer of this kind may be 
sold in grocery stores and breweries, not saloons, and may be consumed in 
the homes of individuals. 

The endeavor to enforce prohibition has cost the government hundreds 
of millions of dollars and up to now it has been unable to enforce the law. 
In addition to this the government has lost hundreds of millions in reve- 
nue which it obtained in the days when the sale of beer and wine was 
legalized, but the loss of millions amounts to nothing if civilization and 
humanity are bettered. As I said before, it was impossible for the gov- 
ernment, and those who voted for the law, to at that time see conditions 
as they obtain today, but after three or four years of bitter experience 
the government is plausibly and reasonably saying that this is the condi- 
tion that obtains and this is the only solution of the question. 

To the writer it looks as though this is the program intended by 
those in charge of the affairs of our national government. 


TTF 


D ocrors claim that cheerfulness is life saving or life prolonging; that 
the man or woman who laughs and smiles is sure of good health. In 
other words, he that worries digs his own grave prematurely. He or she 
with a continual grouch is undermining his or her general health, and will 
go to an early grave, besides living in misery during his or her existence. 

Well, what loss is a perpetual grouch anyway to the community? 
They had better be away in the Land of the Unknown. They make life 
miserable for themselves and everyone else. 


se 


L azor Day, which falls on September 7th this year, is another cog in the 
wheel of time which indicates the progress made by the toilers of the 
nation. In some countries in Europe May Ist is set aside by the unions 
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themselves—where they are strong enough—as a day that should be dedi- 
cated to Labor, but in no country except ours has the government of sev- 
eral states, by legislation, dedicated, in honor of the toilers, a certain day 
of each year as a legal holiday. 

Many years ago, when the founders of our Labor Movement started 
out to have such a day dedicated to Labor, the task was considered almost 
impossible, but as time went on and the old masters in the Labor Move- 
ment brought to their assistance other helpful influences, they were finally 
successful in convincing the legislators of the several states as to the 
justice of their claims. 

The men in the movement today, seemingly, do not fully appreciate 
the service rendered in this, and other instances, by the great pioneers of 
the Labor Movement who have passed away. Twenty years ago in every 
city and town in the United States there were parades of men and women, 
with banners fioating, speech-making and celebrations of different kinds, 
the trade unionists devoting the greater part of the day to demonstrating 
and explaining the significance and purpose of the trade union movement. 
In recent years, the trade unionists seem to be losing that reverence and 
interest in this great day on which Labor is honored by all classes of our 
nation. 

The trade union movement, since its inception, has been successful in 
bringing about conditions that have been helpful to humanity in general 
within the several states of our country. ‘ 

Non-unionists also prosper as a result of the progress made by union- 
ists. Whenever Labor obtains a better price for its blood and sweat, and 
whenever and wherever the trade unionists have been able to obtain a 
better price for the services they render, the non-unionists also profit be- 
cause employers cannot hold them in industry unless they increase their 
wages proportionately with the wages paid the union workers. The bet- 
ter wages men and women receive the greater amount of money they 
spend in the shops, stores, clothing houses, and other places of business, 
and those shops, stores, etc., keep factories working and industries moving 
as a result of the purchases made by the rank and file of the workers. 

Wherever Labor receives but starvation wages or works only part 
time, as is happening now in European countries and in some of our South- 
ern States, industry is paralyzed and the country as a whole suffers as a 
consequence. 

The Labor Movement will celebrate the 7th day of September of this 
year as one of the greatest days in its history—a day which marks the 
great progress made by the toiling masses everywhere in’ America. 

During the past year a depression in business has obtained as a result 
of the preaching of false economy and the business stagnation obtaining 
in other countries across the water; also because of the fact that we are 
unable to find a cash market for our unused surplus manufactured prod- 
ucts. However, taking everything into consideration, Labor has not gone 
backward but has gone forward. In but very few instances, where the 
toilers are organized, have they been forced to accept a reduction in wages. 
On the contrary, in many places wages have been advanced and working 
conditions have been bettered. Unfortunately, amongst the unorganized, 
wages have been reduced to such an extent that all of the increase ob- 
tained for the unorganized during the war period has practically been 
taken away while the cost of living remains the same, if not higher, than 
during the war-time period. 
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dedi- As one of the men of Labor who has struggled for twenty years 
f sev. § amongst the rank and file endeavoring to better their conditions, I greet 
n day § the organized toilers and ask them to put forth greater effort during the 
coming months to build up their unions than they have been doing in re- 
carted | cent years, not entirely in their own individual interest but in the inter- 
Imost | est of humanity and in the interest of the country and the flag we all love 
Move. § and adore. 
finally Our nation is prosperous and our country is peaceful and Organized 
o the § Labor wants to work in good will with our employers. We bear industry 
no animosity, but we do resent bitterly the unjust attacks and false state- 
eciate § ments that are occasionally made by uninformed and bigoted representa- 
ers of § tives of industry who obtain their information from hirelings who are 
every | injuring and preventing the better feeling that should obtain between 
omen, — Capital and Labor. 
kinds, I greet the workers and congratulate them on the onward march they 
rating § have made during past years and I entreat and implore them to be ever 
ment. § watchful, guarding zealously the progress they have made and the con- 
‘e and § ditions they have obtained for themselves and others. 
of our It is my firm conviction that each Labor Day that rolls by will bring 
about a better understanding as to the aims, purposes and objects of the 


sful in trade union movement. It is my belief and honest conviction that in the 

eneral f years to come union labor will be understood as being one of the greatest 
_ '— influences that ever prevailed to save our nation from distraction and 

a serious discontent. 

amg g Looking over the disturbed conditions obtaining in other countries, 


fit be- at this writing, are we not justified in claiming that we have in our coun- 
. their try a trade union movement that has brought happiness to the toilers 
* nent and established a better understanding with our employers and our gov- 
r they ernment? 


siness, There is no country in which the workers are more loyal to their 
noving | government than in this country, and there is no country in which the 
ars. workers and the trade union movement are more misunderstood some- 


y part times than in ours, but we are going onward and onward, marching 
South- | towards the goal of greater progress, and we are just as confident now, 
"3 as a} @8 we were twenty years ago, that the walls of bigotry will be trampled 
down, and, in a few years, a better day will come, with a clearer under- 
of this | standing obtaining and greater consideration prevailing for the rights of 
ks the | the toilers who are the builders of our nation. 

L. 
_ result TT se 
taining 
we are T f : 

1 prod- HE INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, which has had its head- 
t gone quarters in Indianapolis for over twenty years, recently purchased its own 
re the § Office building. This building, located in the center of four acres of 
wages. ground, was at one time a residence, very beautiful, with every modern 
orking | Convenience, situated in one of the most beautiful sections of the city, and 
anized, § 18 pointed out as one of the beauty spots of this metropolis of the middle 
ase ob- | West. The printers could now sell this property, which they purchased 
y been § Yrecently, for almost twice the amount they paid for it. The original cost 
r, than’ Was about $200,000. This organization employs stenographers and help 
in its headquarters numbering about fifty. 
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Tus BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS have erected another four-story con- 
crete structure for a printing plant in Indianapolis, where the general 
offices are located. This union now owns its own office building and its 
own printing plant, where all its printing is done, including the monthly 
magazine, all constitutions and books needed by the union to carry on its 
work. The value of buildings and equipment is $600,000.00. 


TF 


U. S. Official Would Smash 


Constitution 


In an address on law enforcement 
before the Georgia state bar associa- 
tion, United States District Attorney 
Buckner of New York favored trial 
of petty offenders in federal courts 
“without indictment and without a 
jury.” 

‘' A few years ago this statement 
would arouse a storm of protest. 

The changed sentiment can be 
traced to usurpation by labor injunc- 
tion judges who deny rights that the 
New York district attorney would 
deny. to others. 

The constitution guarantees that 
an accused shall be accorded a trial 
by jury, shall be informed of the na- 
ture and cause of the accusation and 
shall be confronted with the wit- 
nesses against him. 

These guarantees have been abol- 
ished by injunction judges. They 
write their own law and then demand 
that their victims prove these one- 
man laws have not been violated. 

This overthrow of government by 
law is so generally accepted that no 
protests are heard when a federal dis- 
trict attorney, sworn to uphold the 
constitution, publicly favors its an- 
nulment. 

The organized workers point to 
history to sustain their claim that 
usurpers seize power, and extend 
same, whenever a people fail to de- 
fend their rights. 

The Buckner suggestion is a his- 
toric and logical extension of the tyr- 
anny now applied to workers.—News 
Letter. 














Too Many Mortgages May Bring 
Disaster 






Cleveland. — Excessive valuation 
of buildings for mortgage purposes 
threatens financial disaster to the 
holders of these mortgages and also 
threatens the financial security of the 
nation, said Lee Thompson Smith, 
president of the national association 
of building owners and managers, at 
their convention in this city. 

“Loans are being made,” President 
Smith said, “in excess of a proper 
percentage of the sound value of the 
properties and in excess of the entire 
cost of the land and building.” 

President Smith’s statement is in 
line with a report made last year by 
a United States senate committee 
which showed that three, four and 
five mortgages are placed on Wash- 
ington office buildings and apart- 
ments. To secure interest on these 
mortgages, rents are increased to a 
prohibitive figure. In their defense 
the speculators blame “high wages.” 
—News Letter. 


















The great captains of the world 
have been men who were calm in the 
moment of crisis; who were calm, 
too, in the long planning which pre- 
ceded crisis; who went into battle 
with a serenity infinitely ominous for 
those whom they attacked. We in- 
stinctively associate serenity with the 
highest types of power among men, 
seeing in it the poise of knowledge 
and calm vision, that supreme heat 
and mastery which is without splut- 











ter or noise of any kind.—Woodrow 
Wilson. 
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Lafayette, Indiana 


Mr. Daniel J. Tobin, President, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 


The public is being many times 
fooled by some clever compounders of 
ready-mixed paint through the adul- 
teration with linseed oil substitutes 
which are so cleverly camouflaged 
that even the most expert painter at 
times can be victimized into brushing 
on paint supplied by unscrupulous 
purveyors and which is but a sem- 
blance of the quality for which the 
property owner has paid a good price 
and is entitled to high-grade ma- 
terial. 

The astounding and reliable infor- 
mation has been handed to the Paint- 
er and Decorator (the official journal 
of the Brotherhood of Painters, Deco- 
rators and Paperhangers of Amer- 
ica) that 300 tank cars (60,000 
pounds each) of fish oil, during the 
past year, was sold by one commis- 
sion firm to compounders of ready 
mixed paint. The tonnage is easily 
computed; it being 18,000,000 pounds 
of fish oil undoubtedly substituted 
for linseed oil, owing to the excessive 
cost of linseed oil under the present 
tariff. 

Figuring the specific gravity of 714 
pounds to the gallon, there were 
2,400,000 gallons of spurious oil 
foisted upon the helpless painter by 
this one series of transactions and 
there were doubtless others who pre- 
sumed they were doing good work 
and this of course does not take into 
account the great quantity of other 
undesirable substitutes which are 
being employed. 

Mention was made editorially in 
the April issue of the Painter and 
Decorator that the United States 
Tariff Commission had recommended 
to President Coolidge that the tariff 


CORRESPONDENCE 1 


on linseed oil be reduced, but up to 
this time no report of action in the 
premises has been taken by the Presi- 
dent upon the recommendation, and 
the question is: how long are the 
painters going to be made innocent 
parties to imposition upon the rights 
of purchasers of paint service as a re- 
sult of the excessive cost of linseed oil 
under the present tariff rate? 
BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS. 


Washington, D. C. 


July 18, 1925. 
Mr. Daniel J. Tobin, President, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Dear Dan: 


For a long time I have felt that 
the labor men of the United States 
were not receiving the proper pub- 
licity. I read the International Jour- 
nals a great deal and I find some 
splendid editorials in them. I feel it 
is a shame that they are not given 
the proper publicity. I therefore took 
up the matter with President Green, 
asking him if I could not send out 
every week an editorial by some na- 
tional labor official that would be a 
benefit to the rank and file by publi- 
cation in the official labor papers and 
weekly labor press. 

I sent out your editorial on the 
“buying stocks from employers” be- 
cause it is one of the best editorials 
I have read for many a day and is 
very appropriate at the present time. 
Your talk in the meeting called to 
discuss the organization and publicity 
proposition was absolutely correct. 
Your editorial is strong and will be 
of great benefit to the foolish people 
who believe that they are making 
themselves solid by buying their 
bosses’ stock. 

Paul Smith was here the other day 
and he told me of a carpenter 64 years 
of age working for the Chicago, Mil- 
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waukee and St. Paul Railroad. The 
carpenter had bought stock all his life 
with his savings and now he is in a 
desperate position because he cannot 
pay the assessment on the stock or- 
dered by the receivership. 

Your editorial on buying on the in- 
stallment plan is also a good one and 
some day I will send it out. I would 
like to know what you think of the 
plan of getting more publicity for the 
editorials written by International 
officials. 

Hoping you are enjoying the best 
of health and will be satisfied with my 
plan, I am 

Yours sincerely, 
W. C. ROBERTS, 
Chairman of Legislative Committee 
A. F. of L. 





“Pool Your Insurance Interests,” 
Is Probers’ Advice to Workers 


Washington.—The A. F. of L. com- 
mittee on insurance has informed 
President Green that it is prepared 
to submit its findings and recommen- 
dations to a conference of national 
and international trade union officials. 

The committee consists of Matthew 
Woll, president of the International 
Photo Engravers’ Union, and George 
W. Perkins, president of the Cigar 
Makers’ International Union. 

The committee was created by the 
Portland (1923) convention of the A. 
F. of L. to make a study of life in- 
surance. At the El Paso convention, 
the committee was continued, and the 
president was authorized to call a 
conference to consider the report 
when the committee concluded its 
work. 

In its letter to President Green the 
committee declares that present in- 
surance practices are proving detri- 
mental to the trade union movement. 

“We find a purpose and influence at 
work that is most dangerous and 
deadly in its character. The purpose 
is to render useless the beneficiary 
system of trade unions, destroy our 









fraternal spirit and thus weaken the 
trade union movement itself. The 
most careful planning and construc- 
tive co-operative effort must be em- 
ployed if we are to avoid the destruc- 
tive influences now at work.” 

The committee says its investiga- 
tion “warrants our saying that the 
whole question of insurance is of tre- 
mendous importance and is so far- 
reaching in consequence to the trade 
union movement that it is, in our 
judgment, serious enough to justify 
the calling of the conference at the 
earliest possible moment and con- 
venient date.” 

Following the E] Paso convention 
declaration that “organized labor 
should engage in a joint insurance en- 
terprise owned and controlled by or- 
ganized labor,” the committee says: 

“The recommendation of the com- 
mittee enables the trade union move- 
ment to pool its insurance interests to 
the benefit and advancement of all, 
and without venturing into the field 
of commercialism. It contemplates a 
co-operative insurance enterprise, the 
members and beneficiaries of which 
will be trade unionists.”—News Let- 
ter. 





The most valuable member of a 
labor union is not the overzealous or 
the member who can not adapt him- 
self to the policy of the majority, but 
believes that the only way to make 
progress is to allow him to have his 
own way. Neither is it the member 
who, when times are good, is fore- 
most in endeavoring to make the 
most extreme demands upon the em- 
ployers. The most valuable member 
is the one who keeps his head and 
does not spin around like a weather 
vane with every favorable or unfa- 
vorable wind that blows; the member 
whose courage and confidence never 
fails when business is depressed, and 
who willingly shoulders the burden 
of keeping the union intact and in 
working order when times are dull 
and some men become discouraged.— 
The Chronicle. 
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NIONS should, if necessary, even assess themselves in order to pay 

the expenses of a delegate to the convention. Questions of vital im- 
portance will be discussed at the convention and no doubt drastic changes 
in the constitution and laws will be made. 


» ae Be 


E ORDER to progress we must keep up with the times. We cannot 
remain tied to a post. Men who are chosen as leaders, either for the 
local or the International, must lead and not fall behind. We are paid to 
advise and counsel, and, if necessary, insist upon a progressive onward 
march within our unions and we must do as other successful International 
Unions are doing, instill into our organization new thoughts, ideas and 
practices so that as time goes on we will continue to progress as other 


unions. 
TTT 


N OFFICER of a union who has no progressive ideas and is not capable 

of leading in thought and ideas, who refuses to wake up and get out 

of the rut, is behind the times and has really outlived his days of useful- 

ness, and I say, without bitterness, an individual of that kind should be 
eiiminated in regular form and by legal methods. 


TTT 


HE OFFICERS of our International Union are not desirous that dele- 

gates attend the convention for their particular benefit, but they de- 
mand and insist that local unions help them by being fully represented, 
and a local union is not doing its duty when it refuses to encounter even 
hardships financially in order to be represented at the convention to be 
held in Seattle, September 14, 1925. 


FF 


NIONS, the same as civil, religious, political and social institutions, 
cannot afford to stand still. They must go forward or backward. 
That is the principal rule governing all institutions in our country. Our 
International Union was never more healthy or successful, and to keep it 
in that condition for the next five years we must adopt at our conven- 
tion progressive action which will make things reasonably safe for the 
membership. When all is said and done, we in the labor movement today 
are not making nearly the sacrifice made by those who preceded us. We 
are bound by every human tie and every honorable motive to do our work 
better, if possible, than it was done by those who have gone before us. 
There will be work enough for those who follow us, and if we, as officers, 
or members, refuse to do our work, then the officers, at least, should be 
replaced by others who have not only the ability but also the courage to 
go forward. 
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Official Magazine of the 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
of TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS 
~ STABLEMEN and HELPERS 


of America 


ONTO — 


Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 








The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . -75 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 


7 OF 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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